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DEITIES OF VEGETATION AS ANIMALS      CHAP

typical ox-driver or ploughman or the god of Agriculture.'1
On the return of the procession to the magistrate's court,
that dignitary himself and his principal colleagues beat and
prod the pasteboard ox with wands, after which the effigy
is burned  along with the  image  of its  attendant.      The
colours and apparel of the two effigies correspond with the
forecasts of the Chinese almanack.    Thus if the head of the
ox is yellow, the summer will be very hot; if it is green,
the spring will  be sickly;   if  it  is  red,  there  will   be  a
drought; if it is black, there will  be much  rain ; if it is
white, there will be high winds,    If Mang-Shen wears a hat,
the year will be dry ; if he is bareheaded, it will be rainy;
and so on with the other articles of his apparel.     Besides
the pasteboard  ox a miniature ox  made  of clay is  also
supposed  to be provided.1     In  Chinese  the  ceremony is
called   indifferently   "beating   the   ox"   and "beating   the
spring," which seems to prove that the ox is identified with
the vernal energies of nature.    We may suppose that origin-
ally the ox which figures in the rite was a living animal, but
ever since the beginning of our era, when the custom first
appears in history, it has been  an  effigy of terra-cotta or
pasteboard.    To this day the Chinese  calendar devotes a
page to a picture of " the ox of spring" with  Mang, the
tutelary genius of spring, standing beside it and grasping a
willow-bough, with which he is about to beat the animal for
the purpose of stimulating its reproductive virtue.2     In one
form of this Chinese custom the corn-spirit appears  to  be
plainly represented by the corn-filled ox, whose fragments
may therefore be supposed to bring fertility with them.    We
may compare the Silesian custom of burning the effigy of
Death, scrambling for the burning fragments, and burying
them in the fields to secure a good crop, and the Florentine
custom of sawing the Old Woman and scrambling for the
dried fruits with which she was filled.8    Both these customs,
like their Chinese counterpart, are observed in spring.
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